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him for not covering everything. On the whole his paper represents an 
extremely valuable contribution to plant ecology. 

Edgar T. Wherry 

Human Ecology 1 

School courses in elementary geography have been restricted mainly to 
political aspects. Now and then a deviation from the usual routine has 
occurred. In one instance the course of study began with the geography of 
the Holy Land. The reason for the departure from the normal was pro- 
found: civilization began with Jesus of Nazareth and he was born in 
Palestine (sic). This course of study was prepared for a large city and, 
for a time, was in use. 

Physical geography, a knowledge of which is most necessary to the 
broader understanding of human history, is well nigh out of school courses 
altogether. Usually it is an optional study; and if it counts no credits in 
a prescribed course, few pupils take it. 

So far as systematic work is concerned, in the greater number of schools 
the study of geography is finished in the sixth year. Of the various studies 
best calculated to develop breadth of character and to impart useful knowl- 
edge, geography, history, and literature have the foremost place : and the 
first named of these studies is finished when the pupil is about eleven years 
of age! 

School text books are made to fit school courses. Most of them are 
good, but the quality of the text counts but little. If the text does not fit 
the course, it is of but little use. If it fits the course of study, a text book 
is likely to be adopted — good, bad or indifferent. 

Huntington and Cushing's Principles of Human Geography is unique. 
It doesn't come within gunshot of any course of study within the United 
States; it is in the wildest and widest violation of all of them. A pupil 
might memorize it from a to izzard and the contents would get him about 
as near to the Regents' examination as a study of Adam's off ox. 

One incidental feature of the book is worth noticing. It is geography — 
the genuine stuff — from cover to cover. It is the study, not of calico colors 
embordered with broken black lines, but of environment and the man. The 
text explains how and why the industries and employments of peoples are 
largely controlled by conditions that are strictly geographic ; and how and 
why man within certain natural limits may overcome his environment. Two 
animals only are able to cross a stretch of desert two days of travel in 
width — the man and the camel. The camel is built that way; the man 

1 Principles of Human Geography, by Ellsworth Huntington and Sumner W. 
Cushing. John Wiley and Sons, Inc. New York and London. 6x9 in., pp. xiv, 
430; 118 illustrations, including half tones, maps and diagrams. 1921. 
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knows how. The camel is a camel because of the desert : the man, because 
of his brain, may adapt himself to any terrestrial environment, even though 
he is not built on camel structure. All his activities are modified by his 
environment, and these modifications in the gross constitute political and 
economic history. Broadly considered, human history may be regarded as 
a quantitative statement of topography and climate. This practically is 
the basis of Huntington and Cushing's book ; and the book is correctly 
named. 

A trustee of a great public library naturally will seek information con- 
cerning a book at the library desk. Information from this source shows 
that the book is in demand by all sorts and conditions of readers. Than 
this, a better and a more substantial recommendation could not be asked. 
The teacher, the collegian, and the normal school student who fails to read 
this book is missing much in the way of a liberal education. It is the most 
scholarly and authoritative work of its kind that so far has appeared. 

J. W. Redway 
Meteorological Laboratory, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 



